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THE IRVING MERCANTILE CORPORATION— PART I 



H. H. RYAN 
Principal, Irving School, St. Louis, Missouri 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The Irving Mercantile Corporation was organized in the Irving 
School of St. Louis in the spring of 1919. It sold its stock, set up 
a department store, bought and sold $63,568.57 worth of goods, 
and wound up its affairs by declaring and paying a dividend of 
4.2 per cent. Lest this come under the eye of government 
officials, let me hasten to explain that the media of exchange 
employed by the corporation in its major operations had no value 
outside the school, and that here was at least one form of currency 
to an adequate supply of which the principal had access. 

Purpose. — ^The corporation was conceived for a three-fold 
purpose: first, to provide a thoroughly and obviously motivated 
type of school work; second, to familiarize the pupils with some 
of the conventions of business — materials and procedure ; and third, 
to organize into one continuous and coherent project a number of 
otherwise disjointed aims and activities commonly carried by 
the able and conscientious teacher in her professional kit bag. 

For an explanation of the last-named purpose, refer to the 
statement which comes today from teachers everywhere: the 
modern elementary-school teacher has so many things to do that 
she can't get any of them done; the child himself is so complex an 
organism, the world for which he is supposedly being prepared is 
so many-sided, and the schemes for educating him are so numerous 
and varied, that to do the job right the teacher should be a kind 
of composite of a Solomon, a Hercules, an Edison, a Hoover, and 
an Argus. While the teacher is watching one mental handful of 
educational aims and devices the others scamper in all directions. 
They are all independent of each other; there seems to be none 
that will drag others after it. The conscientious teacher in these 
strenuous days is in a position to sympathize with the small boy 
who had the misfortune to overturn his pail of recently captured, 
but undiscouraged, bullfrogs in a muddy street. 
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For instance, the teacher is expected to take steps to 

1. provide drill in fundamental operations, 

2. motivate the work of the curriculum, 

3. provide opportunity for the application of school learning 
to life situations, in order to fix this lore after it has been 
acquired by drill, and put the pupil in a position to use it 
for his own purposes later on, 

4. bring into the school as much as possible of the actual 
workings of industry, commerce, and the professions, 

5. provide talks by successful men and women, 

6. teach children to assume responsibilities and live up to 
them, 

7. take groups of children to visit places of interest in the 
community, including industrial and commercial plants, 

8. teach children co-operation, 

9. teach children citizenship, especially through the fact of 
the dependence of people upon each other, 

10. constantly widen her own horizon, 
and so on indefinitely, world without end, in addition to the 
routine business of teaching school ! 

No one questions the importance of all of these things; no one 
would eliminate any of them from the child's training. The trouble 
lies in the fact that practically every one stands alone as an inde- 
pendent source of worry, a thing to be brought periodically into 
the spotlight and pondered over while dozens of other things are 
clamoring for attention. 

To return to the corporation — one of its purposes was the 
setting in motion of a project which would call for such activities 
as parts of a coherent whole in which they would be brought to 
the mind automatically, in a logical order, and in a situation which 
would make them purposeful and essential to some relatively 
important matter already at hand. 

Any one of the three ends would justify the means, and their 
relative importance in the mind of the writer is not to be judged 
by the respective space allotments above. 

Pupils involved. — ^The pupils who took part were those of the 
seven highest rooms, 270 in number, and ranging from sixth grade 
to eighth. The line was drawn here partly because of the youth 
of the children beyond and partly for convenience, these seven 
rooms occupying the whole of the top floor of the main building. 
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Time allowed. — ^The plan called for an hour of school time per 
week in each of these rooms, in addition to periods previously 
allowed for special projects formerly carried out separately but 
now incorporated in the general scheme. For instance, if a group 
took a morning for a visit to a department store, by way of prepara- 
tion for their duties in the corporation, the corporation hour for 
that week was not used up thereby, inasmuch as the practice of 
visiting industries and commercial plants was already an estab- 
lished custom in the school. 

To carry the plan out before the closing of the schools for the 
summer vacation, however, it was found necessary to double 
the time allotment in some departments. It is the opinion of the 
writer that in subsequent trials of the plan one hour a week for 
ten or twelve weeks will suffice. This means ten or twelve hours 
of school time, it being noted that the pupils do voluntarily a 
great deal of outside work. The first trial disclosed many points 
at which time may be saved, and served to familiarize the teachers 
with the details, which will make for efficiency in later attempts. 

Results. — Having stated the aims, it will suffice to say, by way 
of characterizing the results, that, in the opinion of all who were 
in touch with the plan as operated, these aims were achieved to a 
most satisfactory degree. There were many spots where the project 
did not run smoothly, and there were some small failures. But 
on the whole, the outcome was most satisfactory. The seriousness 
with which the children attacked their duties was extremely pleas- 
ing, as was the sudden awakening on the part of several pupils 
who hitherto had evinced little interest in school work. The 
writer has never been more encouraged than on the day he happened 
to see a lanky boy, all hands and feet and hair, rush into a class- 
room, seize a like specimen of Young America, take him aside, and 
adjure him "for the love of Mike" and sundry other considerations 
to "get a move on with that pay-roll." 

Beyond this, there were numerous by-products, of which at 
least one should be given special attention. The ready interest 
taken by business men in the project, as expressed in time given 
from their busy days and in materials furnished gratis, was most 
pleasing. The clearest statement of this came from President 
Melville Wilkinson, of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods 
Company, who said that if the schools generally should wish to 
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take up this sort of thing the Retail Dealers' Association would co- 
operate, furnishing information, advice, materials, printing, etc. 
It was evident at every turn that the business men saw here an 
undertaking to which it would pay them to give assistance. 

It appears to the writer that in this direction lies a great mass 
of material for the enrichment of the elementary-school curriculum, 
ready to be seized upon. So far as appeared in the operations of 
the project under discussion, there seems to be but one piece of 
equipment necessary for the acquisition of this material, viz., a 
definite, rational, workable plan for using it, one the value of which 
the business man will see from his own point of view. 

Finally, it should be remembered that while the title of the 
project has a distinctly commercial ring, which stiffens the neck 
of the classicist and elevates the nose of him who abhors mer- 
cenary influences, nevertheless the products of its operation are 
numerous and varied in scope. They are by no means limited 
to commercial training; as one follows the account of its workings 
it will be apparent that there is an abundance of live arithmetic, 
geography, English, art drawing, ethics, and so on. 

II. GENERAL ACCOUNT 

The governing body of the corporation was the board of 
directors. There were seven directors, each selected from one of 
the rooms engaging in the project. The chief executive of the 
board was the general manager, chosen by the board from outside 
its own membership. The executive staff was made up of the 
seven department managers, appointed by the general manager, 
subject to the approval of the board. In making these appoint- 
ments the general manager chose to ask the advice of the children. 
She (yes, she!) requested the several departments to nominate and 
vote upon suitable candidates. In each case the pupil receiving 
the endorsement of his department was given the appointment as 
department manager. 

Of course such actions as these had to be taken in parliamentary 
style, and in cases where the class had not been drilled in parlia- 
mentary usage, time was taken to do so. 

The departments were : Irving Bank, Room 1 (highest room) ; 
Credit Department, Room 2; Advertising, Room 3; Sales, Room 4; 
Treasury and Bookkeeping, Room 5; Buying, Room 6; Arrange- 
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ments and Delivery, Room 7. Each teacher was adviser to a 
department, and the principal assumed the r61e of promoter. 

Each manager organized his department as he saw fit, appoint- 
ing his subordinates and setting the salaries, the only restriction 
being that the sum total of the salaries of the departments must 
not exceed a lump sum allotted by the general manager in propor- 
tion to the membership of the room. Some managers required 
their classmates to send in applications for the various positions, 
and gave these applications serious consideration in making 
appointments. 

The bank and credit departments opened for business as soon 
as they could be organized and instructed. Practically every 
child of the seven rooms made application for a credit account in 
the corporation and for a checking account in the bank. Each 
child had an income, as described in a later section, derived, in the 
main, from sources outside the corporation. As the bank balances 
grew, the advertising department, at the request of the treasurer, 
started a campaign for the sale of corporation stock. As payments 
for stock came in, the treasurer started an account in the bank in 
his own name as treasurer of Irving Mercantile Corporation. 
The buyers began to look about for goods, studying jobbers' and 
wholesalers' catalogs; in this they were aided by members of the 
sales department, whose active program would not begin for some 
weeks. In fact, as indicated in a later section, as time went on, 
the tendency was for the buying and sales departments to be 
merged into one. 

The department of arrangements and delivery began formu- 
lating plans for the sale which was to be the climax of the project. 
At the end of each month the department managers prepared 
their respective pay-rolls, and the employees were paid with 
treasurer's checks. 

As the time for the sale approached, activity increased. The 
advertising department worked overtime; the Irving Printing Com- 
pany had opened for business, equipped with one mimeograph 
outfit, one antediluvian typewriter, and one Hunt and Peck 
stenographer. This establishment did a thriving business, and the 
advertising department saw to it that there was no shortage of 
copy. 

For the day of the sale the entire floor was converted into a 
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department store, the several kinds of merchandise being appro- 
priately grouped in the various rooms and halls. A surprising 
variety and quantity of goods had been begged and borrowed by 
the buyers from homes and business houses — enough to create a 
realistic shopping scene. If the customer did not see what he 
wanted he was shown pictures (cut from catalogs) of articles 
ostensibly in storage in the corporation warehouses. 

Besides the salesmen and salesladies there were the members of 
the credit department, the bank, and the bookkeeping department 
in full cry during the sale itself. Visitors were provided with 
currency and invited to open checking accounts in the bank and 
to obtain credit in the store. Having done this, they were turned 
over to the sales force to be exploited. The customers were, in 
addition to the visitors, pupils who were not actively engaged or 
who could get away from their duties for a time, children of Room 
11, the Finishing Room, who had previously opened accounts, and 
teachers. 

Within three or four days after the sale all the "send" sales 
tickets were delivered to the homes of the purchasers. These were 
in lieu of the goods bought, it being impossible for many reasons 
to deliver the actual wares. 

The rush of routine school business incident to the closing of 
the school year made it impossible to wind up the finances of the 
corporation at once. This was postponed until the fall of 1919, 
when the board of directors met, heard the report of the general 
manager, and declared the dividend. 

It should be noted here that throughout the entire project the 
conventional business forms were used; in some cases these were 
donated by business houses; in others, forms were mimeographed 
from borrowed models. This is one of the essential features of the 
plan. 

One other essential is that the employees in any given depart- 
ment, in doing the work, shall know the tricks of the trade as far 
as possible, and do that work in the approved manner. This 
means that the department must receive instruction at the hands 
of some man or woman whose knowledge of his business is proven 
by his success and consequent eminence among those in his line of 
work. Without this feature the project would lose a great part of 
its practical value, teach the children some things which they 
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would have later to unlearn, and degenerate into the same class of 
vicious educational material as the arithmetic text which com- 
putes sales of potatoes at fifty cents a bushel and the text in 
geography which proclaims Germany as one of the foremost 
nations of the world in military power, industry, education, and 
culture. Nobody believes any more that we can develop the 
minds of children through the use of situations that do not arise, 
conditions that do not exist, and statements that are not true. 



III. ORGANIZATION PLAN — DIAGRAM 

The board of directors, consists of seven members, one from 
each room, each member elected by his roommates, who, for 
purposes of initial organization, are presumed to be stockholders. 
The board elects three officers: president, vice-president, secretary. 
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IV. FINANCE 

The principal secured some $500,000 worth of dummy paper 
currency from the bookkeeping department of Yeatman High 
School. This paper money comes with the bookkeeping sets and 
accumulates from term to term, so that almost any bookkeeping 
teacher can by cleaning out the drawers of desks get together 
fabulous sums, in bills of all denominations. This initial capital 
the principal deposited in the Irving Bank to the credit of the 
Irving School faculty, and arranged to have the teachers' checks 
honored and charged to this account. 
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The pupil derived his income in one or all of the following ways: 

1. Salary, as an employee of the corporation. 

2. Faculty vouchers, in consideration of written school work. 

3. Faculty vouchers, as prizes in various sorts of competition. 

4. Treasurer's checks in payment for goods sold to the store. 
In explanation of the second source of income mentioned 

above — when written papers of any kind were required of the 
class, such papers were later converted into vouchers the monetary 
value of which was determined by the percentage grade allowed on 
the effort. For instance, if the pupil handed in an English paper 
worth 90 per cent, this paper was stamped across the top with a 
voucher form, the date, amount, and teacher's initials being 
inserted. The pupil's name was of course already there. When 
the pupil had noted the corrections made upon it as an academic 
instrument, he tore off a two-inch strip at the top, and by endorsing 
it in the approved manner was able to cash it or deposit it at the 
■bank.* A second form of faculty voucher, for use in making 
payments of other kinds, is of a more conventional sort. 

It will be apparent that the various teachers were forced to 
have an understanding among themselves as to the maximum 
amount of money a pupil would have opportunity to earn during 
the course of the corporation activities. It would not do to have 
so much written work of voucher importance in one room as to 
permit the pupils of that room to become wealthy while the pupils 
of another room were for any reason less active and hence earning 
less rapidly. It was agreed that about $3,000 would be the voucher 
value of the written work called for in each room during that 
period. Thus a pupil's earnings from all sources lay somewhere 
between $2,000 and $4,000. From $1,000 to $2,000 of this was 
normally invested in corporation stock, and the remainder reserved 
for purchases on the day of the sale. 

The balance which accumulated to the credit of the treasurer, 
derived from the sale of stock, constituted a fund for the payment 
of salaries, purchase of supplies and equipment, and the purchase 
of goods to stock the store. It will be evident that to do a business 
which would justify a reasonable dividend it was necessary to 
allow a wide enough margin of profit (35 per cent) to cover all 
these items. 

' Special foniis for each of the operations described were prepared, but space does not permit their 
reproduction. 
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It should be noted here parenthetically that the corpora- 
tion took a little flyer in the selling of real merchandise for real 
money, in order to defray the expenses of the project. A quantity 
of needlework, toys, pictures, sheet music, and what-not was 
donated by the children and the patrons for this purpose. This 
material was disposed of on the day of the sale, the gross receipts 
being in the neighborhood of $100. Needless to say, no chances 
were taken with this department, and its affairs were handled as a 
special project. 

[To be concluded] 



